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The  Bulletin  is  the  organ  of  the  Pennsylvania  Freeclmen’s  Relief  Association,  and  will  be 
issued  hereafter  in  connection  with  the  American  Freedman,  as  it  appears  in  this  number. 
Office,  424  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 


Union  of  the  Penna.  Freedmen's  Re¬ 
lief  Association  with  the  American 

Freedmen’s  and  Union  Commission 

We  call  attention  to  the  following  pre¬ 
amble  and  resolutions  which  were  adopted 
at  a  stated  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Freedmen’s  Relief  Association,  held  in 
Philadelphia,  April  2,  1866,  due  notice  of 
the  proposed  change  having  been  given  at 
a  previous  meeting. 

TITiereas,  “  The  Penna.  Freedmen’s  As¬ 
sociation  ”  was  organized  to  assist  the 
lately  liberated  slaves  in  the  destitute  con¬ 
dition  in  which  they  were  left  by  the  war  ; 
a  war  that  originated  iu  the  desire  to  per¬ 
petuate  and  extend  the  institution  of  sla¬ 
very  over  the  whole  American  continent, — 
to  subvert  the  principles  of  Republican 
Government  and  the  Christian  civilization 
of  the  age  ;  and 

Whereas,  After  more  than  four  years  of 
labor  for  the  elevation  and  improvement  of 
this  greatly  abused  portion  of  our  popula¬ 
tion,  by  the  establishment  of  schools,  sup¬ 
plies  of  clothing,  and  by  other  efforts  to  ren¬ 
der  them  self-supporting  and  independent, 
we  have  found  at  the  close  of  the  war  a 
large  portion  of  the  white  population  of  the 
Southern  States,  almost  as  ignorant  and 
destitute  as  the  blacks,  unfit  in  their  pres¬ 
ent  condition  for  citizenship  in  a  republican 
Government,  based  on  the  virtue  and  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  people;  and 

Whereas,  Our  sympathy  in  behalf  of  the 
freedmen,  is  not  because  they  are  black, 
not  because  they  are  negroes,  but  because 
they  are  men,  whose  interests  have  been 
neglected,  whose  rights  have  been  out¬ 
raged,  and  whose  manhood  has  been  almost 
crushed  out  of  them.  While,  therefore,  we 
have  been  impelled  to  labor  exclusively  for 
them,  it  is  not  that  we  want  to  make  any 


(distinction  as  to  race  or  color,  but  recog¬ 
nizing  the  tiuths  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence,  that  “all  men  are  created  free 
and  pqual,”  and  that,  therefore,  all  are 
entitled  to  equal  rights  under  the  law,  we 
feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  labor  equally  for 
all  under  the  same  circumstances. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  approves 
the  action  of  its  members  who  represented 
it  in  New  York,  and  hereby  reiterates  its 
approval  of  the  principle  upon  which  that 
action  was  based. 

Resolved,  That  this  Association  hereby 
unites  with  the  “American  Freedmen's  and 
Union  Commission  Provided,  that  no 
new  obligations  shall  be  assumed  by  this 
Association,  until  its  present  obligations 
shall  be  provided  for  ;  and  that  the  schools 
now  under  our  charge,  for  the  maintenance 
of  which  a  special  fund  was  raised,  shall  be 
conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  here¬ 
tofore,  during  the  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scriptions  for  their  support;  and  in  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  new  schools,  while  our  ef¬ 
forts  and  contributions  may.  and  probably 
will,  be  chiefly  directed  to  the  blacks  as  con¬ 
stituting  that  portion  of  the  population  who 
are  the  most  needy,  and  who  have  the 
strongest  claims  on  our  sympathy  and  aid. 
until  the  disabilities  under  which  they  are 
now  suffering  shall  be  entirely  abolished, 
yet  we  will  gladly  co-operate  with  all  truly 
loyal  Christian  brethren  in  the  Southern 
States  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object, 
and  will  unite  with  them  in  building  up  the 
waste  places,  and  improving  their  whole 
people,  so  as  to  prevent  hereafter  a  war  of 
races,  or  a  conflict  of  sections ;  and  it  is 
further 

Resolved,  That  should  the  Joint  Commis¬ 
sion  thus  formed  fail,  after  a  fair  trial,  to 
realize  the  good  it  was  expected  to  accom¬ 
plish,  and  should,  in  oar  estimation,  retard 
the  progress  of,  or  injure  the  cause  it  may 
intend  to  promote,  we  shall  then  feel  at 
liberty  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  now 
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formed,  and  to  continue  the  work  as  hereto¬ 
fore. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  is  instruct¬ 
ed  to  communicate  the  foregoing  preamble 
and  resolutions  to  the  General  Secretary  of 
the  Commission. 

By  this  act,  our  Penna.  Society  becomes 
auxiliary  to  the  American  Commission,  and 
with  the  establishment  of  this  relationship 
new  responsibilities  arc  assumed,  and  a 
new  field  opens  before  us.  The  increase  of 
responsibility  is  measured  by  the  change  of 
posture  from  a  restricted  basis  to  a  broader 
one — from  the  black  man  to  humanity. 
From  this  more  elevated  plane  we  have  a 
larger  range  of  vision,  and  must  compre¬ 
hend  what  is  embraced  within  its  limits. 

We  shall  ask  the  people  to  associate  with 
us  in  contributing  for  the  establishment 
and  support  of  free  schools  in  the  South, 
schools  from  which  no  child  shall  be  exclu¬ 
ded  on  account  of  color.  We  shall  send 
agents  among  the  people  and  expect  liberal 
returns.  The  organized  beuevolence  of  the 
free  States  can  never  be  totally  disbanded 
so  long  as  there  are  national  claims  for 
united  charity  ;  and  the  claims  of  the  dis¬ 
rupted  and  needy  South  were  never  more 
pressing  than  now. 

UNION  OF  THE  COMMISSIONS. 

It  is  probably  known  to  most  of  our  read¬ 
ers  that  an  alliance  has  been  effected  be¬ 
tween  the  American  Freedmen’s  Aid  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  American  Union  Commis¬ 
sion,  but  it  may  not  be  known  to  all,  how, 
and  for  what  purpose  this  was  accomplished. 
We  propose  to  show  this  in  the  article  before 
us. 

Between  the  months  of  November  and 
January  last,  several  conferences  were  held 
in  New  York,  by  representatives  of  the  two 
Commissions,  during  which  a  plan  of  union 
and  a  Constitution  were  adopted,  and  a  new 
Association  formed,  under  the  title  of  the 
American  Freedmen’s  and  Union  Commis¬ 
sion,  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  is 
thus  set  forth  in  the  2d  Article  of  its  Consti¬ 
tution. 

“  The  object  of  this  Commission  is  to  aid 
and  co-operate  with  the  people  of  the  South, 
without  distinction  of  race  or  color,  in  the 
improvement  of  their  condition  upon  the 
Basis  of  industry,  education,  freedom  and 
Christian  morality.  No  schools  or  supply 
depots  shall  be  maintained  from  the  benefits 


of  which  any  shall  be  excluded  because  of 
color.” — Art.  II.  Constitution. 

The  reasons  for  this  Union  are  manifest : 

1st.  There  was  an  office  of  the  N.  Y. 
National  Freedmen’s  Association  at  76  John 
St.,  one  of  the  Union  Commission  at  14 
Bible  House,  and  one  of  the  American 
Freedmen’s  Aid  Commission,  at  69  Nassau 
St.,  in  the  City  of  New  York.  There  is  now 
but  one  where  there  were  three,  (at  76  John 
St.,)  and  the  number  of  employees  of  course, 
is  also  diminished.  The  same  principle  of 
economy  has  spread  through  the  auxiliary 
agencies.  Instead  of  having  two  men  in 
the  same  field,  collecting  for  two  Societies 
with  very  nearly  the  same  objects,  one  is 
found  sufficient.  Instead  of  having  two 
sets  of  distributing  agents  in  the  field,  one 
answers  the  purpose. 

Where  there  were  two  Treasurers,  there 
is  now  but  one,  and  thus  the  work  is  sim¬ 
plified  and  cheapened,  with  no  dimunition, 
certainly,  of  efficiency  and  power  for  good. 

2d.  Both  Associations  desired  to  do  good 
to  the  neglected  classes  of  the  South  ;  one 
labored  chiefly  for  the  colored  people,  and 
the  other  for  the  white  people.  Their  main 
object  was  education.  In  the  supply  of 
physical  wants,  the  needy  have  claims  upon 
our  benevolence  on  the  ground  of  humanity. 
The  Sanitary  and  Christian  Commissions 
withheld  not  their  succor  and  aid  from  the 
wounded  and  dying,  because  they  were  re¬ 
bels  and  enemies,  but  gave  them  freely  of  the 
benefactions  of  the  people.  In  the  matter 
of  education,  children  are  to  be  dealt  with: 
they  had  no  part  in  the  war;  they  are  not 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  their  parents  : 
while  their  fathers  were  in  the  army,  they 
were  at  home,  side  by  side  with  the  negro 
children  in  the  cabin  and  field  ;  they  played 
together,  and  lived  together,  both  in  a  com¬ 
mon  ignorance  and  degradation,  and  are  now 
thrown  upon  us,  their  victors  and  conquer¬ 
ors,  looking  for  light  and  wisdom.  Shall 
we  give  to  the  colored  children  an  education, 
and  not  remember  that  in  allowing  the  poor 
white  children  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  and 
prejudice,  we  are  doing  an  injury  to  the  very 
people  we  desire  to  benefit  ?  Had  the  white 
masses — the  laboring  people  of  the  South — 
the  non-slave  holders — -been  an  educated 
people,  they  would  not  have  been  forced  into 
a  revolt  against  the  honor  and  dignity  ol 
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labor.  The  caste  principle — the  race  pre¬ 
judice — was  the  foundation  of  the  system  of 
slavery,  and  every  vestige  of  it  that  is  al¬ 
lowed  to  remain,  is  just  so  much  of  the  old 
tree  that  must  be  plucked  up  by  the  roots, 
to  secure  the  perpetuity  of  our  Republican 
Government.  There  was  a  unity  of  pur¬ 
pose  in  the  two  Associations. 

3d.  The  combination  of  the  two  will  create 
a  unity  of  purpose  among  the  people.  The 
constituency  that  sustains  this  new  organiza¬ 
tion  will  become  strengthened  in  the  doctrine 
that  true  benevolence  makes  no  distinctions 
on  account  of  color  ;  that  pure  Christianity 
recognizes  all  men  as  the  objects  of  its  so¬ 
licitude,  and  that  our  Government  cannot 
be  sustained  as  a  democratic  republic,  un¬ 
less  upon  the  principle  that  ignores  race, 
caste,  or  complexion,  as  the  basis  or  guaran¬ 
tee  of  the  rights  and  immunities  of  citizen¬ 
ship. 

The  question  then  arises, 

WHAT  IS  BEFORE  CS  ? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  three  fold  ; 

1st.  A  wasted  territory.  A  land  “  beau¬ 
tiful  for  situation,”  rich  in  natural  resour¬ 
ces,  and  waiting  to  bloom  and  bear  fruit, 
but  blasted  by  the  breath  of  slavery,  and 
the  hoof  of  war. 

2d.  A  population  of  more  than  4,000,000 
of  children  who  need  instruction,  and  who, 
to-day,  are  yearning  for  the  light  and  truth 
that  the  advent  of  their  new  estate  entitles 
them  to  hope  for. 

3d.  A  rich,  prosperous  and  educated 
population  in  the  Northern  and  Western 
States,  with  the  will  and  the  ability  to  enter 
upon  this  work,  and  do  their  share  in  ac¬ 
complishing  it. 

The  land  cannot  be  restored  without  free 
and  intelligent  labor. 

The  labor  cannot  be  secured  without  free 
schools  and  intelligent  instructors. 

The  schools  cannot  be  established  and 
sustained  without  Northern  mind  and  capi- 
r  tal. 

i  Northern  mind  and  capital  cannot  be 
i  rightly  appropriated  and  directed  without 
■i  organization. 

Organization,  to  impress  and  utilize  the 
4  minad  nd  capital  of  the  people,  must  be  na- 
»  tional  in  its  scope,  catholic  in  its  spirit,  one 
in  its  purpose,  and  universal  in  its  labors. 


Such  is  the  nature  of  the  American  Freed- 
men’s  and  Union  Commission. 

WHAT  IS  TO  BE  DONE  ? 

The  Summer  is  harvest  time.  The  rich 
fields  of  the  South  will,  for  the  first  time, 
yield  their  products  of  paid  labor.  The 
great  staples  will  come  to  us  now,  free  from 
the  blood  and  tears  of  a  peeled  and  stricken 
people.  Aye  !  they  will  come  to  us  with  more 
value  than  ever,  because  the  blood  of  our 
own  kindred  has  been  wrung  ih  anguish 
from  thousands  of  hearts  that  have  throbbed 
away  their  last  pulses  in  Southern  prisons 
and  on  Southern  battle  fields,  and  have  been 
borne  out  to  “spoil”  beneath  the  ground, 
and  enrich  it  for  the  nation’s  wealth  and 
glory. 

The  products  of  our  Northern  fields  will 
fill  the  barns,  freight  the  lines  of  travel  and 
be  poured  into  the  marts  of  trade,  under  the 
impulse  of  an  invigorated  national  life,  so 
that  all  the  industries  of  an  improved  civili¬ 
zation  will  lend  their  aid  in  the  development 
of  our  vast  resources. 

The  people’s  wealth  will  be  levied  upon, 
by  the  claims  of  an  ignorant  and  degraded 
population,  for  physical  relief  and  education. 
A  free  school  system,  such  as  blesses  North¬ 
ern  States,  must  be  transplanted  upon 
Southern  soil  ;  not  in  the  spirit  of  arro¬ 
gance  or  dictation,  but  with  that  fraternal 
interest,  which  the  loyalty  and  good  sense 
of  the  South  cannot  fail  to  acknowledge  and 
appreciate. 

HOW  SHALL  IT  BE  DONE? 

By  harmonizing  principles  of  action  up¬ 
on  the  simple  basis  of  humanity  and  duty. 

By  ignoring  the  caste  and  color  distinc¬ 
tions,  which  have  been  the  curse  of  our  re¬ 
publican  institutions  from  the  day  of  their 
inception. 

By  uniting  all  our  moral  power  and  fi¬ 
nancial  ability  in  the  direction  of  recon¬ 
structing  the  South,  by  modifying  her  prin¬ 
ciples  and  educating  her  children. 

THE  GOVERNMENT. 

The  Government  does  not  deal  with  moral 
forces. 

Political  machinery  cannot  mould  moral 
sentiment.  It  is  rather  the  creature  of  the 
moral  power  of  the  people. 

The  Government  establishes  and  sustains 
itself  by  force  of  arms.  It  is  the  hand,  and 
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the  people  are  the  head.  It  is  the  body,  the 
people  are  the  soul.  When  the  Government 
is  administered  unwisely,  the  people  are  ad¬ 
monished,  and  relying  upon  their  own  sense 
of  .i  ustice,  as  well  as  upon  the  power  that 
inheres  in  them  as  men  and  as  citizens  of  a 
Government  that  belongs  to  them,  they  in¬ 
stinctively  command  their  latent  energies 
into  action,  and  stand  by  the  right.  It 
was  so  in  '61.  Every  true  American  felt 
the  blow  that  was  struck  at  Sumpter,  as  if 
it  was  at  himself.  The  Government  allowed 
the  assault,  but  the  people  rose  against  it. 
The  history  of  the  past  five  years  has  con¬ 
firmed  them,  not  only  in  their  right,  but  in 
their  power  to  govern.  They  may  be  be¬ 
trayed,  but  they  will  not  betray  themselves. 

In  the  matter  before  us,  the  people  must 
work.  They  cannot  educate  all  the  Southern 
children,  but  they  can  inaugurate  a  system. 
They  can  announce  a  principle  and  breathe 
upon  it  the  benediction  of  freedom,  and  it 
will  grow  and  establish  itself  after  a  few 
years  of  careful  nurture. 

Shall  this  nurture  be  afforded  ?  The 
answer  has  already  come;  and  the  sis  hun¬ 
dred  schools  that  are  scattered  over  the 
Southern  States,  and  the  scores  of  Northern 
teachers  who  are  plodding  their  way  through 
untold  embarrassments  to  accomplish  this 
great  mission,  send  home  to  us  the  grateful 
message  of  encouragement  to  persevere. 


SCHOOLS. 

Among  the  letters  published,  our  readers 
will  observe  those  urgently  desiring  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  schools,  or  a  supply  of  teach¬ 
ers  for  schools  already  established  ;  and  we 
make  a  fresh  appeal  to  our  fellow  citizens  for 
aid,  by  contributions  to  our  treasury  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  teachers. 

By  resolution  of  the  Board,  any  individual, 
auxiliary,  or  church,  which  contributes  $500 
per  year,  shall  be  entitled  to  have  one  teacher 
maintained  as  his  or  their  representative, 
who  may  be  selected  by  the  contributors, 
subject  to  the  examination  and  approval  of 
the  Teachers’  Committee  of  the  Association. 
Whether  we  regard  the  question  of  instruc¬ 
tion  as  affecting  the  material  well-being  of 
the  Southern  States,  and,  through  them,  of 
the  whole  nation,  or  the  social  and  political 
welfare  of  our  country,  or  the  eternal  inter¬ 


ests  involved  in  opening  the  way  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  revealed  truths  of  the 
Bible  to  a  whole  people,  lately,  and  still  to 
a  great  degree  debarred  from  acces  to  them 
through  ignorance, — we  are  impelled  to  re¬ 
gard  this  duty  of  instruction  to  the  freedmen 
as  most  pressing  upon  the  intelligent  judg¬ 
ment  and  conscience  of  our  Christian  people. 
Not  only  every  generation  of  men  has  its 
special  duties  to  meet,  but  every  decade  and 
every  lustrum  ;  and  among  many  attending 
the  present  five  years,  this  of  teaching  the 
colored  freed  people  is  one  of  the  most  ob¬ 
vious  and  imperative,  We  owe  it  to  them 
in  justice  to  their  long  exclusion  from  light ; 
we  owe  it  to  our  nation  and  times  ;  and  we 
owe  it  to  Him  who  crowns  us  with  bless¬ 
ings  which  are  freely  dispensed  from  His 
hand,  to  us  who  are  unworthy. 

We  offer  facilities  for  the  establishment 
and  conduct  of  schools,  which  single  indi¬ 
viduals  and  small  societies  cannot  enjoy 
without  undue  labor  and  expense,  and  hence 
invoke  the  prompt  and  earnest  aid  of  all 
who  are  willing  to  contribute  to  this  good 
work. 


LETTERS. 

TENNESSEE. 

NORMAL  SCHOOL.  BY  WM.  F.  MITCHELL, 

Nashville,  Term.,  2d  mo.  22d,  1866. 

To  the  Executive  Officers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Freed- 
men’s  lleliet  Association,  Philadelphia,  aud  Freedmen’s 
Aid  Commission  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  Eastern 
Ohio,  Western  Virginia,  aud  Pittsburg. 

Herewith  1  submit  to  you  a  plan  for  the 
organization  and  establishment  of  an  In* 
stiiutiou  for  the  training  of  colored  girls. 

The  subject  has  been  upon  my  mind  for 
five  years  ;  and  during  this  period,  with  the 
best  possible  facilities,  I  have  made  the 
class  proposed  to  be  benefitted,  a  careful 
and  diligent  study.  Their  position  and 
condition,  both  iu  the  cities  and  larger 
towns  of  the  N  orth,  and  also  in  that  portion 
of  the  South  constituting  my  field  of  effort, 
1  am  perfectly  familiar  with.  In  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  proposed  enterprise,  a  few  facts 
will  constitute  my  basis:  Among  the  ignor- 
aut  classes  of  every  country  the  relative 
position  of  women  is  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  men.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  Afri¬ 
can  race  in  our  couutry.  In  the  South,  com¬ 
pelled  to  perform  the  same  labor  as  that  as¬ 
signed  to  the  hardier  sex,  with  but  little 
time  to  devote  to  her  children,  and  none 
to  her  own  improvement,  without  even  the 
opportunity  of  acquiring  a  better  knowledge 
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of  domestic  affairs,  valued  as  prolific,  the 
marriage  tie  dissolved  at  the  convenience 
or  necessity  of  her  owners,  exchanging  the 
hard  labor  of  the  field  for  the  drudgery  of 
maternal  duties  without  the  compensation 
of  maternal  joys  ;  her  departure  from  a  life 
of  virtue  and  rectitude  meeting  no  rebuke 
from  her  superiors  of  the  white  race,  and, 
in  general,  not  affecting  her  reputation 
among  her  own  people.  We  find  her  to-day 
occupying  a  low  place  among  the  freed-peo- 
ple,  the  most  difficult  to  reach,  the  hardest 
material  to  mould  and  fashion  to  the  new 
state  of  things  ;  a  clog  to  the  advancement 
and  elevation  of  the  recently  emancipated. 

In  the  North,  prejudice  against  color  has, 
until  within  a  few  years,  elosed  every  avenue 
to  the  occupation  of  places  of  elevated  la¬ 
bor  to  the  colored  woman. 

I  am  well  satisfied  that  none  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  machinery  for  the  advancement  of  a 
people  will  reach  the  adult  free  women 
of  the  South.  The  habits  of  few  people 
change  after  thirty-five.  Some  will  learn 
to  read  and  write,  but  Divine  Grace  alone 
can  make  any  real  change  of  character  with 
this  people  after  this  period,  especially  when 
to  the  habits  entailed  by  slavery  is  added 
the  demoralization  of  camp  following  and 
contraband  life,  which  has  been  the  lot  of  so 
many  in  their  transition  from  slavery  to 
freedom.  But  with  those  of  a  tender  age 
the  case  is  different;  and  as  the  plan  sub¬ 
mitted  has  special  reference  to  them,  a  few 
encouraging  facts,  also  the  result  of  obser¬ 
vation,  are  here  to  be  stated. 

The  colored  girl  of  fifteen  is  easily  im¬ 
pressed  ;  and  many  instances  could  be  cited 
of  those  not  without  sin,  who.  being  met  at 
this  period  with  Sabbath  School  instruction, 
and  the  personal  interest  of  devoted  teach¬ 
ers,  have  developed  a  religious  character 
worthy  of  imitation.  Added  to  this  easy 
impressibility  is  the  eagerness  for  knowl¬ 
edge  so  frequently  noted  among  the  freed- 
people,  and  the  faculty  of  imitation  which 
the  race  possess  in  an  unusual  degree. 
These  characteristics  work  as  beneficially 
when  days  and  weeks  are  passed  in  the  so¬ 
ciety  of  the  good  and  true,  as  they  do  in¬ 
juriously  when  in  the  society  of  the  corrupt 
and  vicious.  In  the  organization  and  con¬ 
duct  of  schools  for  the  black  population  of 
the  South,  positions  of  refinement  and  use¬ 
fulness,  as  well  as  of  profit  and  responsibil¬ 
ity,  are  to  be  opened,  and  are  opening  al¬ 
ready,  to  well  qualified  colored  teachers. 
Requisitions  in  my  own  field  are  even  now 
being  made  on  the  normal  classes  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Freedmen’s  Relief  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Nashville,  Murfreesboro’ and  Hunts¬ 
ville,  for  female  teachers.  This  demand  will 
become  greater,  and  I  doubt  not  that  every 
fair  reader  will  agree  with  me,  when  I  affirm 
that  with  equally  good  qualifications,  to  the 
colored  teacher  in  preference  to  the  white, 
properly  belong  the  positions  of  usefulness 


and  emolument  among  her  own  race.  For 
my  own  part,  I  have  no  fear  but  that  many 
will  be  found  diligently  preparing  them¬ 
selves  for  such  posts.  When  the  time  comes 
for  them  to  occupy  them,  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  will  not  be  obliged  to  compete 
with  place-seeking  adventurers  from  the 
North,  in  whatever  guise  they  may  come. 
Of  all  others,  their  professed  friends  should 
clear  the  track  for  the  efforts  of  a  people  in 
whom  they  profess  to  have  such  strong 
faith.  You  will  perceive  that  1  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  the  material,  and  what  is 
designed  to  be  made  of  it.  Now  let  us  see 
what  has  been  done,  and  how  far  it  is  fitted 
to  meet  the  demand  alluded  to. 

Here,  as  I  approach  the  proposed  enter¬ 
prise,  I  can  only  speak  of  my  own  field  ; 
and  yet,  I  think  that  what  I  shall  state  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Normal  classes  may  very 
likely  be  true  of  all  similar  institutions 
among  the  blacks  at  the  South. 

We  have,  in  addition  to  the  Freedmen’s 
schools  of  the  two  Commissions,  three  nor¬ 
mal  classes,  of  perhaps  fifteen  pupils  each  ; 
one  at  Nashville,  another  at  Murfreesboro’, 
and  a  third  at  Huntsville.  These  have  been 
in  existence  less  than  six  months,  but  have 
really  accomplished  more  than  we  had  any 
reason  to  expect.  Should  they  continue 
uninterrupted  until  the  summer  vacation, 
we  shall  probably  be  able  to  select  from  the 
whole  number,  at  least  seven  for  positions 
in  our  schools  uext  fall.  So  far,  the  train¬ 
ing  of  these  classes  has  been  admirable,  and 
the  growing  self-respect  and  courtesy  of 
the  pupils  renders  a  visit  to  them  a  source 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  of  encouragement. 
Why,  then,  are  not  these  sufficient?  For 
two  special  reasons  among  many :  First, 
they  are  continually  interrupted  by  the  loss 
ot  pupils  of  great  promise,  who  are  obliged 
to  leave  because  they  cannot  afford  to  con¬ 
tinue.  Even  in  States  at  the  North,  with 
free  Normal  School  instruction,  I  think  the 
pupil  must  defray  the  expense  of  board. 
Second,  because  with  residences  scattered 
through  an  extensive  district,  it  is  utterly 
impossible  for  the  Normal  Class  teachers 
to  give  that  personal  attention  to  the  moral 
character  and  surroundings  of  the  pupil 
which  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  training 
correctly  of  a  candidate  for  a  teacher's  po¬ 
sition  from  a  class  such  as  I  have  described. 
In  the  instructions  for  the  guidance  of  the 
teacher  of  the  Normal  Class,  at  Murfrees¬ 
boro’,  occurs  the  following  language  ;  “You 
are  to  devote  your  whole  time  and  energies 
to  your  class  ;  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  history,  private  character,  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  each.”  And  again  :  “At  the 
end  of  one  year  you  are  to  select  from  your 
whole  number,  first,  all  who  are  sufficiently 
advanced  to  teach  a  primary  school.  From 
this  number,  all  who  are  morally  fit;  and 
from  this  again,  those  who  are  apt  to 
teach." 
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Simple  as  these  instructions  are,  what  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  material  of 
the  class  is  required  in  carrying  them  out  ! 
Can  there  be  anything  more  than  an  ap¬ 
proximation  to  the  training  indicated, 
where  the  situation  of  the  pupil  is  so  uncer¬ 
tain,  both  as  regards  permanent  location 
and  surrounding  moral  influences?  One 
after  another,  several  of  our  most  valued 
and  promising  pupils,  at  Huntsville  and 
Murfreesboro’,  have  been  obliged  to  relin¬ 
quish  their  simple  course  of  study,  and  work 
for  a  livelihood.  I  know  it  may  be  said  that 
this  is  a  common  experience  in  the  North 
among  those  who  struggle  for  learning  ;  but 
there  is  a  wide  difference.  The  poor  stu¬ 
dent  can  borrow,  can  teach  a  year,  and 
then  resume  bis  studies.  One  of  Miss 
Lyons’  Ipswich  speaks  of  earning  enough 
with  her  needle  to  defray  the  expense  of 
three  months’  tuition  at  the  Institution 
taught  by  that  most  estimable  lady. 

These  things  are  just  now  simply  impos¬ 
sible  for  the  freed  girls ;  and  then  again, 
such  a  sense  of  .the  importance  of  training 
as  would  induce  a  hard  struggle  for  an  edu¬ 
cation  is  to  be  found  only  in  literary  com¬ 
munities,  where  learning  is  at  its  highest 
estimate. 

What  is  needed,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  train¬ 
ing  school  for  colored  girls,  in  which  shall 
be  gathered  the  brightest  and  most  promis¬ 
ing  of  the  race  in  the  State  where  it  is  lo¬ 
cated — a  school  which  shall  combine  three 
distinct  efforts — to  train  such  young  women 
as  are  members  of  it  in  the  path  of  virtue; 
to  train  them  for  heads  of  Christian  families, 
and  for  the  position  of  school  teachers 
among  the  freed-people — a  boarding  school 
on  the  general  plan  of  Mt.  Holyoke  Female 
Seminary,  b»t  with  the  important  exception 
that  both  bourd  and  tuition  shall  be  entirely 
free.  I  trust  that  this  important  exception 
will  not  prevent  your  reading;  the  residue  of 
this  paper. 

However  impracticable  a  scheme  may 
seem,  which  contemplates  the  boarding  and 
instruction  free,  of  a  number  of  colored 
girls,  for  a  length  of  time  sufficient  to  make 
them  fit  for  teachers,  I  nevertheless  make 
the  proposition  to  the  Executive  Boards  of 
the  two  Associations  in  sober  earnest,  be¬ 
lieving  that  means  thus  used  will  do  more 
for  the  colored  race  than  if  expended  in  any 
other  direction.  The  present  is  the  most 
suitable  time  for  the  commencement  of  such 
a  work,  as  th e  great  demand  for  teachers  will 
not  be  made  until  the  country  fairly  adapts 
itself  to  the  new  order  of  things,  so  that  there 
will  be  time  to  train  thoroughly  a  force  to 
meet  a  portion  of  the  requisition  when  that 
requisition  is  made. 

Such  is  my  plan  in  the  general.  Now  for 
details: 

I  propose  that  the  school  be  com¬ 
menced  with  not  more  than  twenty  pupils, 
and  that  but  three  persons  be  emyloyed  in 


connection  with  it  at  present.  A  man  and 
his  wife,  past  middle  age — good,  sound, 
practically  pious  persons,  and  a  first  class, 
well  trained,  sensible,  religious  female 
teacher  ;  the  latter  to  be  “  searched  for  as 
hid  treasures,”  and  secured  at  a  liberal 
salary.  Upon  the  character  and  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  this  lady  will  depend  the  success  of 
the  experiment. 

That  it  be  located  at  Nashville,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  facilities  offered 
there  for  an  economical  opening  are  greater 
than  anywhere  else;  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  there  is  less  opposition  in  this  city  to 
colored  schools  than  in  any  other  parts  ol 
Tennessee.  The  advantages  offered  at 
Nashville  are,  in  detail,  these:  A  lease  was 
effected  last  fall  on  behalf  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Freedmen’s  Relief  Association,  of  a 
tract  of  land,  twenty-five  acres,  in  West 
Nashville.  On  this  land  are  a  number  of 
buildings  which  have  been  turned  over  to 
the  Freedmen’s  Bureau  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  the  former  has  placed  them  in 
possession  of  the  Association.  The  rents 
accruing  from  such  of  them  as  are  dwell¬ 
ings,  now  pays  two-thirds  the  rent  of  the 
whole  place,  while  several  lots  have  been 
taken  by  the  freed-people  for  cultivation. 
Here  is  a  school  (No.  G,)  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Freedmen’s  Relief,  and  the  William 
Forster  Orphanage.  There  is  on  this  place 
a  brick  building  which  will  accommodate 
fifteen  or  twenty  persons  with  good  sleep¬ 
ing  apartments.  There  is  a  stone  house 
which  will  accommodate  eight  more.  Both 
of  these  are  in  good  repair.  They  are  now 
occupied  by  the  Nashville  teachers,  but 
arrangements  can  be  made  next  fall  for 
vacating  them.  The  Freedmen’s  school 
No.  fi,  at  this  point,  would  make  a  good 
model  school,  and  the  actual  opening  ex¬ 
pense  of  an  establishment  for  sixteen  pupils 
would  be  simply  beds  and  bedding  for  that 
number. 

The  rent  of  the  land,  so  much  as  it  will 
not  pay  itself,  if  divided  between  the  two 
Associations  and  the  Orphan  Asylum, 
would  not  be  great,  while  most  of  the  furni¬ 
ture  necessary  for  the  establishment  is  al¬ 
ready  in  possession  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association.  What  this  place  might  be 
made  to  produce  in  the  hands  of  good  cul¬ 
tivators  I  am  unable  to  tell.  The  brick 
building  alluded  to  belongs  to  the  place. 
The  lease  is  for  two  years,  with  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  three  more — five  in  all.  The  whole 
rent  is  fifteen  hundred  dollars  per  annum. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  collect  the  whole  of  it. 
We  can  rely  on  half  of  it.  Frame  adidtions 
could  easily  be  made  to  the  brick  buildings 
named  ;  and  by  fall  there  will  be  one  or  two 
Government  buildings  which  can  be  bought 
low,  and  perhaps  obtained  for  nothing. 

THE  EXPENSE. 

Each  pupil  could  be  boarded  for  $3.00  per 
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week,  making  for  sixteen  pupils,  say  $50 
per  week,.  .  .  .  $2,600  00 

Rents  possibly,  .  .  .  300  00 

Salaries,  ....  1,500  00 

For  thirty  pupils  the  cost  would  probably 
be  not  over  $5,000  per  annum. 

Whether  in  time  some  occupation  might 
be  found  by  which  such  an  Institution 
could  be  made  self-supporting,  remains  to 
be  proved.  Very  likely  after  a  few  years, 
when  the  real  importance  of  this  work  is 
appreciated,  the  cost  of  boarding  might  be 
borne  by  the  pupils  ;  but  such  an  Institu¬ 
tion,  to  be  of  any  value  to  the  freed-people 
for  the  next  two  years,  must  be  entirely 
free.  The  estimates  above  are  very  high. 
The  error  is  on  this  side,  if  either. 


2d  mo.  19,  1866. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Rhoads: 

Dear  Friend, — Thine  of  the  10th  received. 
I  drew  for  the  donation  of  $200  on  Sixth-day 
last.  I  shall  probably  expend  the  whole  sum 
in  fuel  and  food.  No  one  can  tell  the  good 
that  these  donations  have  done.  I  have  endeav¬ 
ored  to  exercise  great  care  in  their  disposal. 
The  supplies  have  been  so  liberal  that  I 
have  been  able  to  send  to  feeble  people  a 
quarter  of  a  cord  at  once.  During  the  cold 
snap,  twenty  families  were  kept  from  per¬ 
ishing  for  food  and  fuel  by  help  from  our 
home.  I  should  like  to  make  use  of  some  of 
this  last  donation  for  the  Orphanage,  which 
is  entirely  out  of  money.  Notwithstanding, 
we  have  put  out  a  great  many,  the  number 
is  again  increasing,  and  many  of  them  are 
little  ones.  We  now  get  rations  for  them, 
but  the  cost  of  fuel  is  very  great.  This 
Orphanage  has  been  a  great  blessing  to  the 
freed-people.  Twice  lately  little  boys  have 
come  to  me  with  the  tears  coursing  down 
their  cheeks,  begging  for  a  place  to  stay. 
The  whole  thing  is  in  good  order,  and  we 
have  a  most  excellent  matron.  Wilt  thou 
be  kind  enough  to  mention  our  leanness  to 
those  who  are  full.  Since  I  last  wrote,  I 
have  taken  two  steps  which  I  hope  will  meet 
the  approbation  of  the  Board. 

Thou  may  recollect  that  I  applied  for  an 
appropriation  to  seat  the  Baptist  Church  in 
Murfreesboro’,  and  thus  secure  it  to  our  use. 
This  will  not  be  necessary.  A  few  nights 
since,  Buchanan  came  up,  and  we  spent  the 
whole  evening  discussing  the  position  of 
affairs  at  Murfreesboro’.  The  colored  peo¬ 
ple  had  already  made  arrangements  for  the 
seating  the  house,  and  the  trustees  of  the 


church,  grateful  to  the  association  for  what 
it  had  done,  had  actually  refused  $25  per 
month  from  a  white  Baptist  minister,  who 
wished  to  get  possession  of  it,  preferring  to 
let  ns  have  it  for  nothing.  But  a  payment 
was  to  be  met  on  the  house.  The  teachers 
came  forward  and  offered  to  open  a  night 
school  on  a  larger  scale,  permit  the  pupils 
to  fix  the  price  of  tuition,  and  pay  the  same 
to  the  church  Treasurer.  But  they  would 
still  be  $100  behindhand.  This  sum  Buch¬ 
anan  thought  the  Association  would  be 
willing  to  grant  them,  and  the  free  use  of  so 
large  a  building  for  a  year  would  make  this 
a  cheap  rent.  I  say  a  year,  but  I  mean  as 
long  as  we  choose  to  occupy  it.  I  did  not 
know  exactly  what  was  right  in  the  premi¬ 
ses.  I  knew  what  was  best,  or  at  least  thought 
so,  and  as  there  was  not  time  to  write  to 
Philadelphia,  I  sent  them  the  one  hundred. 
I  trust  you  will  endorse  this  movement. 
It  was  not  made  without  a  full  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  whole  condition  of  things,  and 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  if  we  are  to 
hold  the  station.  Two  pupils  from  the  nor¬ 
mal  class  there  have  just  entered  upon  the 
work  of  teaching,  one  here,  and  the  other 
at  Stevenson. 

The  other  step  is  this.  There  was  at  the 
camp  (New  Bethany)  a  stone  house,  value 
about  $600,  the  private  property  of  a  col- 
onel,  who  built  it  for  his  family  to  live  in. 
He  offered  it  to  me,  with  two  wardrobes 
which  it  contained,  and  a  small  frame  build¬ 
ing  near  it  for  $265  in  eight  months’  pay¬ 
ment.  As  the  purchase  of  this  building 
would  actually  reduce  our  rent,  and  leave 
us  at  the  year’s  end  the  owners  of  a  build¬ 
ing,  besides  bringing  me  nearer,  in  fact,  in 
the  settlement,  I  could  not  hesitate.  The  little 
frame  I  can  sell  at  $50  at  once,  but  it  makes 
a  good  office  and  store  room.  We  have 
moved  out  to  the  camp,  and  are  living  in 
the  stone  house,  now  at  the  tract  which  we 
have  leased.  The  great  exodus  from  Nash¬ 
ville  has  affected  the  rents  quite  seriously, 
but  I  am  hopeful.  Five  or  six  industrious 
families  are  on  the  land.  One  is  Steward 
of  Friends’  Hospital,  established  by  order  of 
Gen.  Fisk.  Another  makes  coffins  for  the 
Bureau.  Another  is  a  shoemaker,  &c.  I  feel 
sure  the  land  will  be  settled,  but  perhaps 
slowly.  The  great  bugbear  to  the  colored 
people  is  the  fence.  The  land  is  really  rich 
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land.  If  I  were  only  a  farmer,  I  should 
know  how  to  turn  things  to  account  here. 
I  do  hope  the  Association  will  hold  on  to 
this  estate,  even  at  a  little  sacrifice  for  the 
first  year.  The  remaining  colored  popula¬ 
tion  is  tending  out  this  way. 

A  great  deal  is  said  in  the  newspapers 
about  the  “  Fisk  school  ”  here.  Ibis  con¬ 
cern  secured,  at  a  cost  of  $16,000,  a  tract 
of  perhaps  an  acre,  on  which  were  some 
nice  Government  buildings.  They  opened 
with  a  brass  band,  and  a  speech  from  Gov. 
Brownlow,  Gen.  Fisk,  &c.  They  have  400 
pupils,  about  100  of  whom  had  no  previous 
instruction.  Two  of  their  scholars  came 
with  a  note  to  me  this  afternoon  from  one 
of  their  mess  for  food  and  fuel.  They  un¬ 
doubtedly  intend  to  make  it  a  pay  school.  So 
far,  the  Penna.  Association  is  the  only  one 
that  I  know  of  receiving  nothing  from  the 
colored  people.  In  time  the  Freedmen  will 
be  pretty  thoroughly  sponged. 

Gen.  Fisk  calls  our  village  the  Colony  of 
New  Bethany. 

Friends’  Hospital  is  conducted  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  the  Bureau.  I  hope  to  write  soon 
an  interesting  description  of  Friends’  Hos¬ 
pital,  the  Orphanage,  the  Colony  and  all. 


3 d  mo.  4th,  1866. 

I  have  not  heard  from  thee  for  several 
days.  Some  one  suggests  that  thou  may 
be  on  the  way  here.  I  wish  it  might 
be  so.  I  am  quite  sanguine  about  the 
village.  All  the  houses  are  full,  and 
the  rents  coming  in.  We  held  this  evening 
the  first  town  meeting.  General  Fisk  hap. 
pened  to  be  present.  He  remarked  to  my 
wife  before  he  left,  that  “it  seemed  provi¬ 
dential  that  we  had  hired  the  land.”  The 
exodus  from  Nashville  has  received  a  sudden 
check  from  the  veto.  Johnson’s  miserable 
speech  saddens  us  all.  Some  trouble  is 
brewing  below,  but  here  the  Bureau  is  strong. 
The  meeting  to-night  was  very  interesting. 

Among  the  renters  are  some  five  or  six 
carpenters,  two  or  three  shoemakers,  two  or 
three  stone-masons,  one  wagoner?  &o.  Some 
planting  has  already  been  done,  and  some 
fences  are  up.  Chickens  are  beginning  to 
appear.  I  made  an  address  to  the  people 
nearly  an  hour  in  length  ;  the  history  and 


object  of  the  Association  were  set  forth,  the 
advantages  of  the  settlement  pointed  out  and 
the  practicability  of  union  effort  shown. 
Probably,  something  like  a  union  store  will 
be  set  up.  I  wish  that  thou  could  come  out 
and  advise  with  me  about  a  great  many 
things. 

Although,  unceasingly  occupied,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  give  proper  attention  to  the 
schools  I  shall  now  try  to  look  more  closely 
after  them.  The  distress  is  over.  How 
providential  have  been  the  supplies  of  money 
for  food  and  fuel.  One  could  but  weep  at 
emaciation  arising  from  scanty  feeding.  In 
Philadelphia,  old  Daniel  Murrey,  one  of  our 
Bethany  parishioners,  used  to  send  his  boys 
out  to  beg,  rather  than  go  to  bed  hungry 
himself  or  have  them  to  ;  but  here  the  beg 
ging  met  but  little  response. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  the  dawn 
of  truth  among  these  people,  with  reference 
to  their  own  condition.  Happily,  the  suc¬ 
cession  of  events  and  circumstances  aid  in 
teaching  them  the  advantages  of  union  and 
thrift.  The  Steward  at  the  Hospital  is  a  very 
black  man,  about  twenty-five  years  old  ;  he 
and  his  wife  together  get  $45  per  month  and 
one  ration.  His  father-in-law  earns  $6  or  8 
per  week  right  here  in  the  colony,  making 
coffins  for  the  Bureau.  His  mother-in-law 
earns  ten  dollars  per  month  and  one  ration, 
for  washing.  Two  colored  nurses  get  ten 
dollars  per  month  each,  and  a  ration  each. 
The  Steward  and  his  father-in-law  are  both 
renters  of  land.  The  Steward  also  keeps  a 
small  grocery.  None  of  these  can  write, 
but  they  are  attending  Miss  Smith’s  night 
school. 

Each  of  the  little  houses  has  a  small  gar¬ 
den  appropriated  to  it.  I  wish  I  knew  some¬ 
thing  of  farming.  I  find  no  difficulty  in 
organizing  any  sort  of  association,  and  can 
make  parties  work  together  very  well,  but 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  land  I  know  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing. 

I  have  not  much  doubt  now  that  the  rent 
will  be  met.  I  am  a  little  uneasy  about 
the  Orphanage,  as  it  is  out  of  money  now 
entirely.  Our  expenses  there  are  not  large, 
as  we  have  rations,  and  fuel  will  not  be  a 
large  bill  long.  But  there  are  60  children 
in  the  home  to-night,  and  some  varioloid.it 
is  feared.  Such  virus  as  we  have  had  lately 
Las  singularly  failed. 
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I  hope  our  Association  will  be  able  to 
keep  up  its  work  in  Tennessee  and  N.  Ala¬ 
bama.  In  the  present  gloomy  condition  of 
things,  wherever  the  friends  of  these  poor 
people  can  work  for  them,  they  should. 
Looking  back  now,  I  do  not  see  what  the 
colored  people  would  have  done  at  either  of 
our  stations  without  us.  At  Nashville  our 
work  in  schools  has  not  been  equal  to  that 
of  some  others  ;  we  have  more  pupils  at 
either  of  the  other  stations,  but  it  has  been 
given  to  us  to  look  after  the  perishing. 

I  could  scarcely  realize  this  evening  that 
it  could  be  possible  that,  in  the  very  spot  > 
where  so  much  misery  existed  one  year  ago, 
a  well  dressed  company  were  listening  to  a 
plan  of  a  vigorous  colony.  Our  Heavenly 
Father  has  indeed  been  good  to  us.  There 
is  a  dreadful  wear  and  tear  about  the  con¬ 
flict  with  suffering  and  misery,  but  there  is 
also  a  great  satisfaction  in  being  able  to  re¬ 
lieve  it. 

Second-day,  bth  inst.  j 

I  think  that  in  this  section  those  who  j 
work  on  shares  on  the  plantations  will  not ; 
do  well.  They  have  no  capital,  no  knowl¬ 
edge  of  accounts,  and  the  planter  sells  them 
rations  at  his  own  price.  Besides  this, 
some  of  them  below  are  being  driven  off  by  j 
the  bushwahckers,  who  swear  that  no  colored  I 
men  shall  work  in  this  way.  I  wish  thou  1 
would  come  down  ;  I  am  working  somewhat 
blindly.  The  Orphanage  is  full,  and  has  I 
no  money.  The  matron  reports  this  morn-  j 
ing  that  104  children  have  been  sheltered 
at  the  Institution  this  year.  The  health  of 
the  teachers  is  remarkably  good  thus  far. 
Cannot  my  little  tract,  “  The  two  Graces,” 
be  printed.  The  “  Light  and  Dark  Side  ” 
is  being  read  very  generally. 


Third  mo.  7,  1866. 

Can  we  have  a  barrel  of  seeds  sent 
us  by  express,  and  another  of  little  onions? 
Seeds  for  market  gardens  are  what  we 
want.  I  feel  quite  hopeful  about  the  rent. 
The  land  is  being  taken  up  ;  several  lots  are 
already  ploughed.  No  better  assistance  could 
be  rendered  the  colored  people  now  than  to 
fence  this  tract.  There  are  nine  large  build- 
ings  on  the  place,  which  can  be  bought  for 
§50  each.  This  would  furnish  ample  fence 
stuff,  and  the  people  would  set  it. 


It  is  very  interesting  indeed  to  witness 
this  struggle  for  a  home.  I  hope  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  the  people  on  First-day  evening. 
Is  it  not  possible  for  me  to  have  this  material 
for  fence  ?  I  think  it  would  pay  for  itself 
this  year. 

Just  as  I  expected!  The  colored  people 
who  have  built  cabins  round  town  are  being 
fleeced  for  ground  rent.  If  the  whole  tract 
here  is  enclosed  immediately,  I  have  no 
doubt  it  will  all  be  brought  under  cultiva¬ 
tion.  Each  of  the  little  Government  houses 
has  a  garden  appropriated  to  it,  and  unless 
something  occurs  to  mar  the  work,  the  place 
will  smile  ;  the  spot  of  cursing  will  become 
a  place  of  blessing.  If  it  can  be  fenced,  do 
telegraph  to  me. 

A  new  school  for  the  Pittsburg  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  just  been  started  near  the 
Louisville  depot,  in  this  city.  It  has  forty- 
five  pupils.  Two  colored  teachers  from  the 
Murfreesboro’  normal  class  are  employed  in 
the  Pittsburg  schools.  When  shall  I  send 
the  school  reports  ?  The  copy  books  arrived. 
Margaret  R.  Smith  has  a  nice  night  school 
here  in  the  colony,  while  Kate  Moorhead 
teaches  the  guard  forenoons. 

All  seems  quiet  in  Tennessee,  but  Ken¬ 
tucky  is  in  a  miserable  condition.  The 
matron  of  the  Orphanage  reports  to-night, 
that  just  100  orphans  have  belonged  to  the 
institution  since  last  Ninth  month.  There 
are  51  to-night.  There  are  25  persons  in 
Friends’  Hospital  here  to-night.  The  issue 
of  food  and  fuel  ceased  yesterday.  I  shall 
forward  an  account  of  this  charity,  with 
the  vouchers  to  thee,  the  former  for  pub¬ 
lication  in  the  Review,  if  they  will  print  it. 
Wonderful  relief  it  has  been.  The  “  exodus” 
grows  less.  The  class  settling  this  land  are 
great  workers.  I  hope  to  teach  them  the 
virture  of  combined  efforts.  I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  fence  the  tract.  I  know  in  reason 
that  you  must  be  pressed  for  money. 

Thine, 

Wm.  F.  Mitchell. 

LYNCHBURG,  VA. 

HOMES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

One  of  the  difficulties  we  meet  in  estab¬ 
lishing  schools  in  the  South,  is  the  finding 
of  suitable  homes  for  our  teachers.  The 
following  letter  from  Mr.  Shoemaker  is 
illustrative  of  this  point : 
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Lynchburg,  Va.,  March  8,  1866. 

Dr.  J.  E.  Rhoads  : 

My  Dear  Friend, — I  came  from  New  Lon¬ 
don  yesterday.  Mr.  Forrest  opened  school 
there  yesterday  morning  under  rather  en¬ 
couraging  prospects.  Up  to  that  time  the 
matter  of  boarding  threatened  to  be  the 
formidable  obstruction  that  it  has  been  at 
other  places.  He  had  failed  at  almost  every 
house  offering  any  convenience,  receiving 
but  little  encouragement  even  from  the  man 
who  had  asked  me  for  such  a  boarder,  but 
who  had,  I  suppose,  obtained  a  better 
knowledge  of  public  opinion  since,  and 
changed  his  mind.  The  gentleman  with 
whom  he  was  still  stopping  keeps  the  only 
house  of  any  public  character, — a  Mr. 
Echols,  proprietor  of  the  Bedford  Alum  and 
Iodine  Springs  ;  and  even  here  the  indica¬ 
tions  seemed  against  him.  I  found  the  old 
gentleman  hospitably  inclined,  and  seem¬ 
ingly  exercising  his  mind  as  to  our  enter¬ 
prise.  Being  quite  intelligent,  too,  I  took 
the  pains  to  give  him  in  detail  the  true 
character  and  object  of  our  work.  About 
9  o’clock  at  night  he  came  into  our  room, 
and  addressed  himself  in  such  words  as  I 
have  thought  would  have  been  interesting  to 
you,  and  the  substance  of  which,  at  least, 
I  will  venture  to  give.  “  Gentlemen,”  he 
commenced,  “  I  have  something  now  I  want 

to  say.  Mr.  F - ,  here,  has  not  yet 

asked  mo  for  board,  nor  do  I  know  if  he 
wants  it,  though  I  do  know  the  community 
is  not  disposed  to  give  it  him  ;  but  I  fear 
my  son  (who  is  also  a  member  of  the  firm) 

has  led  Mr.  F -  to  think  that  we  will 

not  board  him  either.  Now,  my  son  is  a 
clever  fellow,  but  he  is  very  tender  about 
incurring  the  popular  displeasure,  nor  has 
he  weighed  the  matter  as  I  have  done,  and 
from  his  own  personal  prejudices,  may  have 
taken  upon  him  to  intimate  a  policy  for  me 
quite  beyond  his  province  to  dictate  ;  for 
though  equally  interested  in  our  business, 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  I  am  Mr.  Echols, 
and  he  is  John.  I  am  unqualifiedly  master 
of  my  own  house,  and  I  do  not  propose  to 
have  the  intelligence  go  North,  that  P. 
Echols,  for  forty  years  a  resident  of  New 
London,  refused  to  board  a  northern  man 
simply  because  his  neighbors  didn’t  like  the 
man’s  business.  I  am  sore,  too,  and  my 
head  still  aches,  but  then  the  thing  is  right, 


and  our  opposition  is  all  bosh — we’ve  got  to 
come  to  it  sometime — there  is  no  argument 
in  the  whole  course  of  logic  that  will  bear 
out  against  the  work.  The  nigger,  now  that 
he  is  free,  must  be  educated,  and  besides 
all,  the  Yankees  have  undertaken  it ;  and 
what  do  they  care  whether  we  like  it  or 
dislike  it, — they  will  do  it.  I  know  you  all 
too  well  to  suppose  that  you  would  be  dis¬ 
armed  or  deterred  from  the  accomplishment 
of  a  great  purpose  by  our  refusal  to  board  a 
man.  Why,  as  like  as  not,  you  would  put 
up  a  house  and  board  him  yourselves.” 

(I  thought  it  fitting  here  to  back  up 
some  of  his  words,  so  in  a  modest  and  hu¬ 
morous  wray  I  told  him  w7hat  we  had  done  at 
Liberty  ;  he  laughed,  and  said  he  knew  we 
would  do  it.)  He  then  said  he  meant  us  to 
know  that  if  Mr.  F.  desired  to  remain,  he 
would  be  welcome,  and  could  do  so  on  just 
as  reasonable  terms  as  he  would  board  any 
man.  The  old  man  (he  is  upwards  of  70) 
seemed  to  feel  easier,  and  I  assure  you  we 
did. 

Mr.  Stradling  went  to  Amherst,  but  was 
ejected  from  the  hotel  without  his  dinner, 
nor  could  he  get  a  bite  to  eat  in  all  that 
Sodom.  So,  wiping  the  dust  from  his  feet, 
(I  suppose),  he  left  them.  He  is  now  at 
Fincastle.  But  we  must  try  the  matter  over 
at  Amherst.  Captain  Lacy  has  ordered  a 
“  reconstruction  policy  ”  for  the  place. 

.  .  .  The  good  work  is  taking  root  in 

the  country,  and  the  storms  of  opposition 
have  proved  effective  only  in  preparing  the 
soil  to  give  a  more  vigorous  growth.  Two 
urgent  calls  are  claiming  our  attention.  Mr. 
Stradling  writes  me  that  a  house  will  be 
ready  at  Buchanan  by  April  1st,  where  a 
school  may  be  opened  with  near  a  hundred 
scholars.  Rev.  Corran  is  much  interested 
in  having  us  send  a  reliable  man  there. 

I  am  sanguine  of  the  work  in  Fincastle. 
I  saw  it  open.  The  Freedmen  had  a  fair  a 
day  or  two  before  I  came  there,  by  which 
they  raised  about  $75  for  school  purposes, 
almost  entirely  from  the  whites.  There  is  a 
little  Union  muscle  in  the  town,  of  a  quality 
I  had  not  found  before  in  Virginia.  The 
quantity,  however,  is  very  limited. 

Mr.  McMahon  pronounces  all  quiet  at 
the  front.  You  have  seen  the  article  in 
the  “  Lynchburg  Republican,”  giving  en¬ 
couragement  to  the  outrage  perpetrated 
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upon  him.  The  editor  is  a  fit  subject 
for  reconstruction !  TVe  have  submitted 
the  matter.  The  other  opening  to  which 
I  especially  allude,  is  in  Appomattox 
county  ;  but  of  it  I  will  write  again.  I  am 
exceedingly  anxious  that  you  furnish  me 
two  more  teachers,  at  least.  A  few  months 
will  give  a  nucleus  that  will  attract  influ¬ 
ence  and  strength  to  the  re-opening  in  the 
fall,  if  we  can  only  obtain  zealous  laborers, 
instigated  to  duty  by  a  wise  and  Christian 
enthusiasm.  It  is  zeal  that  gives  potency 
to  a  great  cause.  All  send  greeting. 

Ever  and  truly  yours,  &c., 

J.  W.  Shoemaker,  Sup’t. 

P.  S. — The  work  is  now  everywhere  en¬ 
couraging.  I  do  not  know  that  the  city 
schools  have  ever  been  more  prosperous, 
though,  a  few  obstacles  removed,  the  sys- 
temization  could  be  made  much  more  com¬ 
plete.  I  am  laboring  to  this  end. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

Washington,  207  I  St.  March  10,  1866. 
Dr.  James  E.  Rhoads  : 

Dear  Friend, — Last  Saturday  I  went  to 
Alexandria,  and  I  found  considerable  im¬ 
provement  in  the  condition  of  things  at 
L’Ouverture  Hospital.  Supplies  of  bedding, 
which  were  greatly  needed,  were  being  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Hospital  Department,  and 
although  the  rations  have  not  been  changed, 
the  diet  table  has  been  arranged  very  much 
for  the  better. 

I  suppose  the  Bureau  is  cramped  and 
limited  in  its  means,  and  its  medical  officers 
do  the  best  they  can  under  the  circum- 
stances.  But  now,  with  the  very  liberal 
quantity  of  groceries  most  needed,  which 
you  have  so  kindly  sent  to  this  hospital, 
the  patients,  I  think,  will  be  provided  for 
very  comfortably. 

Those  persons  who  have  never  been 
without  the  common  comforts  of  life,  can 
hardly  realize  how  precious  to  these  sick  and 
suffering  people  is  that  barrel  of  sugar,  that 
barrel  of  rice,  that  barrel  of  dried  apples, 
that  chest  of  tea,  and  the  farina,  cocoa,  &e. 

The  clothing,  too,  is  exactly  such  as  is 
wanted  there ;  and  I  would  that  the  givers 
of  these  things  knew  how  largely  they  had 
blessed  the  inmates  of  L’Ouverture.  The 
Surgeon  in  charge  is  much  encouraged,  and 


(if  I  may  mention  myself  j  I  feel  a  very  great 
relief. 

When  my  heart  is  saddened  by  accounts 
of  wrong  and  injustice,  to  which  these  poor 
people  are  still  subjected,  it  is  very  encour¬ 
aging  to  look  upon  such  substantial  tokens 
of  sympathy  for  these  same  suffering  people, 
sent  so  liberally  by  your  and  other  associ¬ 
ations.  I  can  never  tell  you  how  grateful  I 
am  for  the  clothing  you  have  sent  to  207  I 
street  this  winter ;  and  a  large  share  of 
which  I  have  distributed. 

When  an  entire  day  has  been  spent  in 
attending  to  the  various  wants  of  the  freed- 
people,  in  writing  tickets  for  supplies  issued 
by  Government,  and  in  giving  out  clothing, 
(during  the  week  just  passed,  I  gave  out  255 


wearied  and  exhausted,  I  sit  down  to  arrange 
all  these  accounts,  and  then  I  realize  the 
importance  of  a  day’s  work.  I  can  think  of 
a  hundred  wretched  cabins,  and  each  one 
containing;  more  or  less  of  comfort  that  it 
did  not  possess  the  day  before.  Then  I  for¬ 
get  weariness  and  exhaustion,  and  retire  to 
my  pillow,  satisfied  and  grateful  for  what  I 
am  permitted  to  do.  Of  course  we  do  not 
expect  that  these  supplies  will  be  continued 
to  the  same  extent  as  heretofore,  and  my  in- 
J  tention  is  to  keep  some  garments  on  hand 
for  a  month  or  two,  to  meet  those  cases  of 
emergency  which  will  constantly  occur. 

The  box  of  shoes  for  Alexandria,  came 
:  last  Saturday,  and  Mr.  Newton  has  for¬ 
warded  it  to  Major  Lee.  This  is  a  valuable 
donation  to  the  people  in  Alexandria.  Many 
j  thanks  that  my  request  in  behalf  of  these 
people  was  acceded  to  so  promptly. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Julia  A.  Wilber. 


SOUTH  CAROLINA. 

The  following  portion  of  a  letter  from  a 
valued  and  most  reliable  source  speaks  for 
i  itself : 

.  .  .  “  It  is  the  testimony  of  all  who 

have  had  dealings  with  the  Southerners  of 
this  region,  that  they  will  lie  upon  the 
question  of  the  negro  and  his  labor,  with¬ 
out  compunction.  And  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  every  northern  person  here,  who  has 
any  knowledge  of  facts,  will  pronounce  Gov. 
Orr’s  letter  to  the  President  untrue.  And 
by  what  name  can  we  call  his  declarations 
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that  the  negroes  hold  land  by  ‘  pretence  of 
sale/  when  those  sales  were  made  by  the 
United  States  Government,  by  its  duly  ac¬ 
credited  agents.  And  he  calls  the  policy  of 
the  Government  which  has  pardoned  him, 
or  those  rebels  he  is  pleading  for,  ‘  odious 
injustice.’  I  do  hope  some  one  will  answer 
his  letters.  I  think  no  one  could  do  so  better 
than  Mr.  Philbrick,  who  can  testify,  by  ex¬ 
act  figures,  to  the  falseness  of  the  statement 
that  ‘  the  people  have  been  left  to  them¬ 
selves/  ‘  with  no  capital  to  purchase  ani¬ 
mals/  &c.,  ‘  no  system  of  labor,’  &c.,  &c. 
He  says  the  Parish  of  St.  Helena  1  is  almost 
a  wilderness  ;’  ‘  fields  grown  up  in  broom 
grass.’  ‘  No  language  of  mine  can  convey 
to  you  an  adequate  idea  of  the  ruin  that  has 
been  wrought.’  Mr.  Philbrick’s  statistics  an¬ 
swer  that  well,  and  as  to  the  degradation  and 
poverty  of  the  people,  the  Bank  at  Beau¬ 
fort,  with  its  deposits  by  Freedmen  of 
$250,000,  tells  a  different  story  from  the 
plaintive  one  of  the  Governor. 

“  I  happened  to  see  an  extract  from  a 
printed  letter  of  Mr.  Philbrick,  which  says  : 

“  1  I  have  disbursed  the  sum  of  $20,000 
during  the  past  nine  months  among  the 
Freedmen  here  in  the  shape  of  wages,  well 
earned;  besides  which  they  now  have  on 
hand  ample  provisions  to  feed  their  families 
for  twelve  months  to  come,  the  fruit  of  their 
own  toil.  .  .  .  They  have  raised  for  me 
seventy-three  thousand  pounds  of  clean  Sea 
Island  cotton  this  year,  (probably  1864), 
worth  fifty  pence  sterling  in  Liverpool, 
besides  their  own  provision  crops  above 
referred  to,  without  the  help  of  the  able- 
bodied  men,  who  were  all  pressed  into  mili¬ 
tary  service,  leaving  the  plantations  with 
none  but  old  men,  women  and  children.  I 
have  no  paupers,  all  the  old  and  infirm 
being  fed  and  clothed  by  their  friends  and 
children.’ 

“  Gov.  Orr  says,  ‘  The  crop  of  cotton 
which  was  formerly  counted  by  thousands  of 
bales,  can  scarcely  be  counted  by  tens,  and 
the  corn  crop  will  not  furnish  food  for  the 
support  of  this  unfortunate  population  until 
April,’ 

“  My  joy  at  the  confirmation  of  the  pos¬ 
sessory  titles  to  the  land,  of  Sherman’s  or¬ 
der,  is  somewhat  damped  by  the  fact  that  the 
order  was  not  simply  left  to  stand  as  it  was, 
which  was  my  chief  object  and  hope.  At 


the  end  of  three  years  the  United  States 
was  to  give  the  occupants  such  title  as  it 
could  give.  If  the  twoyearsyet  intervening 
had  been  left  to  decide  what  title  the  United 
States  could  give  at  the  end  of  the  time,  all 
might  have  been  well ;  but  I  believe  the  bill 
passed  with  a  tacit  acknowledgment  that 
the  Government  can  give  no  title  afterward, 
which  yields  the  point  I  asked  for.  Who 
can  improve  or  enjoy  lands  to  be  given  up 
in  two  years  ? 

“  Orr  asks  why  these  negroes  should  be 
favored  more  than  others.  One  reason  is 
that  the  land  was  a  conquest  by  battle.  It 
was  cheaper  for  the  Government  to  grant 
this  land  to  the  Freedmen,  and  let  them 
support  themselves  than  to  feed  them.  They 
were  encouraged  to  effort  by  the  promise  of 
permission  to  purchase  in  due  time.  They 
relied  upon  the  public  faith,  and  supported 
themselves  almost  altogether.  Can  Govern¬ 
ment  break  faith  with  them  for  the  sake  of 
such  men  as  Orr  or  Trescott  ?  It  is  strange 
to  hear  the  fuss  they  make  about  injustice 
to  themselves,  while  northern  soldiers,  like 
Winslow,  have  to  submit  to  their  losses  by 
war  in  silence.  Such  property  as  was  vol¬ 
untarily  surrendered  by  the  rebels  might 
be  magnanimously  granted  to  them,  but  it 
is  new  in  history  to  hear  of  relinquishing 
acquisitions  by  conquest  to  the  chief  ene¬ 
mies  on  the  score  of  justice.” 

WADMELAW  ISLAND. 

Miss  Martha  Schofield,  in  giving  account 
of  the  “Garrison”  School,  Wadmelaw 
Island,  says  a  number  of  the  scholars  have 
been  sick.  “  There  were  eight  on  one  plan¬ 
tation  with  the  small  pox ,  and  twelve  with 
other  sickness.  They  are  getting  better 
now  ;  but  the  busy  season  has  come,  and  a 
number  are  kept  away  to  work,  even  the 
very  small  ones  are  busy  picking  up  brush 
and  ‘  listing.’  These  people  do  not  intend 
to  let  time  pass  without  doing  something  to 
obtain  an  honest  living.  When  they  can 
get  away  they  come  to  school,  and  are  im¬ 
proving  as  fast  as  we  could  expect.  Some 
days  I  have  over  fifty,  and  perhaps  the  next 
not  more  than  twenty.  They  have  been  out 
of  rations  for  a  month,  and  many  are  away 
part  of  the  time  trying  to  find  something  to 
eat;  the  poor  things  often  make  a  dinner 
off  of  parched  acorns,  and  are  hungry  then. 
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The  quietness  and  patience  with  which  they 
bear  such  things  is  remarkable.  I  have 
three  boys  that  come  in  a  boat  from  John’s 
Island  the  beginning  of  each  week,  and  re¬ 
main  the  school  days  ;  they  bring  provi¬ 
sions,  and  live  in  an  empty  house  near  by, 
do  their  own  cooking,  chop  their  own  wood, 
and  have  one  or  two  blankets  for  a  bed. 

Our  school  duties  are  increased  by  the 
attendance  of  a  number  of  soldiers,  who  are 
making  every  effort  to  gain  all  the  knowl¬ 
edge  they  can. 

I  feel  my  school  is  honored  by  the  name  I 
have  chosen  ;  may  1  be  as  faithful  in  this 
work  as  he  was  in  the  cause  of  liberty  and 
justice  ;  may  I  live  to  see  education  the  cor¬ 
ner-stone,  as  he  has  lived  to  see  freedom  the 
foundation. 

Martha  Schofield.” 


MISSISSIPPI. 

Okolona,  Miss.,  Feb.  22, 1866. 

Dear  Sir : — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  reply 
to  my  letter,  asking  of  you  help  for  the 
Freedmen  in  my  charge,  and  I  am  well 
pleased  to  find  you  approve  of  my  efforts  to 
serve  them,  to  serve  myself  and  to  serve  my 
country  all  at  the  same  time  ;  killing  three 
birds,  instead  of  two,  with  one  stone.  I 
have  been  placed  in  my  present  position  by 
the  Freedmen  themselves,  without  any  effort 
on  my  part ;  for  they  have  come  to  me  from 
every  quarter  and  in  great  numbers,  asking 
advice  and  employment,  and,  if  I  had  had 
the  means,  I  could  have  employed  as  many 
more  ;  but  my  eredit  has  enabled  me  to  rent 
land  and  to  start  these  plantations,  and  I 
now  have  about  five  hundred  of  all  classes 
in  my  employment.  I  have  a  nephew  from 
Virginia,  and  a  son  of  Milton  Brown,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  R.  R.,  associ¬ 
ated  with  me,  both  young  men. 

But  I  find  it  takes  large  sums  to  carry  on 
the  business  at  the  high  prices  charged  for 
every  thing,  and,  to  support  the  ten  thousand 
little  wants  of  so  many,  takes  more  money 
than  I  can  spare,  and  hence  my  appeal  to 
you.  But  let  me  first  state  my  wants,  and 
see  what  your  congregation  can,  or  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do.  Then,  1st,  I  seek  a  good  school 
on  the  plantation ;  and,  to  conduct  that 
school,  I  prefer  to  have  ladies,  not  men,  and 
ladies  who  come  not  for  the  money  but  for 
the  good  they  desire  to  effect.  Two  will  do 


to  start  with,  and  you  select  them,  or,  at 
any  rate,  know  something  about  them.  I 
will  give  them  a  part  of  my  house  to  live  in, 
and  they  can  have  servants  to  wait  upon 
them  ;  but  your  congregation  must  supply 
their  wants  and  furnish  their  rooms,  as  the 
rooms  I  will  give  them  were  once  furnished 
by  me  at  a  cost  of  over  thirty-three  hundred 
dollars  ;  not  five  dollars  would  now  cover 
the  value  of  all  they  contain.  My  house 
has  been  plundered  of  all  valuables,  and,  but 
for  the  Freedmen  and  their  confidence  and 
determination  to  keep  me  set,  as  they  call 
it,  I  don’t  know  what  I  should  have  done. 
Should  you  send  the  ladies  immediately, 
they  could  inform  you  of  the  particular 
wants  of  the  people  in  my  charge.  I  know 
they  want  bedding  and  bed  clothing,  cook¬ 
ing  utensils  and  vessels  of  all  kinds,  and 
clothing  of  all  kinds.  I  would  like  to  give 
them  as  rations  flour,  sugar  and  coffee,  which 
they  would  willingly  pay  for  out  of  their 
portion  of  the  crop,  and  I  will  assume  for 
them  any  debt  of  that  sort.  They  like  to¬ 
bacco,  and  use  too  much  of  it.  It  would  be 
well  to  add  medicines,  such  as  oil,  spts.  of 
quinine,  for  much  is  used,  and  I  charge 
nothing  for  my  own  preventives. 

Our  estimate  of  crop  to  be  made  on  the 
three  plantations,  if  successful,  will  be  from 
one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  bales  of 
cotton,  and  corn  to  supply  another  year. 
We  have  many  things  to  buy  this  year — corn, 
meat,  teams,  tools,  in  short  every  thing, — • 
and  have  already  expended  over  $20,000, 
but  most  of  this  is  for  mules,  teams  and 
tools.  I  am  constantly  told  that  the  Freed¬ 
men  won’t  work,  and  that  they  will  run 
away  and  carry  off  teams,  but  so  far  I  am 
well  pleased,  and  prefer  the  new  system  to 
the  old.  I  have  about  a  hundred  of  my  old 
servants  to  come  back  to  me  that  I  sold 
years  ago,  and,  during  the  war,  the  forty 
odd  I  owned,  not  one  left  me.  They  all 

call  me  M - John  as  heretofore,  and  say 

they  prefer  it,  so  you  see  I  act  the  part  of 
master  and  employer,  and  I  trust  my  influ¬ 
ence  will  be  used  for  their  good.  I  men¬ 
tion  these  things  that,  should  your  congre¬ 
gation  feel  a  desire  to  concentrate  their 
efforts,  and  make  those  in  my  charge  their 
charge  also,  much  good  to  the  Freedmen  can 
be  accomplished  ;  for  upon  my  success 
much  depends,  and,  if  I  am  unsuccessful, 
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all  will  fail.  I  see  no  alternative  left  the 
negro  but  to  work,  starve  or  steal.  And, 
since  he  is  to  live  with  us,  the  sooner  he  is 
educated  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

Yours, 

(Signed)  J.  Effes  Tucker. 


CONTRIBUTIONS 

Received  by  Treasurer  of  Pennsylvania  Freed- 


men’s  Relief  Association ,  since  Dec.  12,  I860. 

Joseph  Bayard . $  50  00 

E.  M.  Davis’  Proceeds  of  School  House, 

Camp  Wm.  Penn .  352  50 

Rev.  Geo.  Parson,  Collection  Lutheran 

Church,  Milton,  Pa  .  13  13 

Jos.  F.  Page,  12  months .  120  00 

A.  E.  Borie,  Nov.  and  Dec .  100  00 

W.  H.  Ashhurst,  Dec .  10  00 

M.  McMichael,  Jr.,  Nov.  and  Dec . .  10  00 

Price  &  Parrish,  Dec .  25  00 

Geo.  D.  Parrish,  “  .  25  00 

H.  C.  Lea,  “  .  10  00 

R.  H.  Gratz,  Nov.  and  Dec .  20  00 

C.  and  H.  Borie,  Nov.  and  Dec .  50  00 

John  Gibson,  Son  &  Co.,  Dec .  50  00 

Jos.  Trimble,  Nov.  and  Dec .  30  00 

Ellis  Yarnall,  “  “  .  50  00 

Field  &  Keehmle,  Dec .  25  00 

C.  A.  Griscom,  “  .  2  50 

Theo.  Wright,  “  .  2  50 

Thornton  Pike,  “  .  5  00 

A.  H.  Howell,  “  .  10  00 

H.  H.  Soule,  Nov.  and  Dec .  20  00 

Benj.  Coates,  “  “  . 50  00 

Rockhill  &  Wilson,  Dec .  20  00 

E.  R.  Cope,  Nov.  and  Dec .  40  00 

A.  H.  Franciscus,  Dec .  50  00 

S.  S.  White,  “  .  50  00 

Cbas.  Gibbons,  “  .  10  00 

Hoyt  &  Bro.,  Nov.  and  Dec .  40  00 

A.  Whitney  &  Sons,  Dec .  100  00 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co.,  Nov.  and  Dec _  50  00 

W.  Sellers  &  Co.,  Dec .  100  00 

St.  Paul’s  Episcopal  Churhc,  Cbilli- 

cotbe,  0 .  20  00 

Cbas.  W.  Wharton,  Dec .  10  00 

A.  T.  Lane .  20  00 

Morris,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  Dec. .  50  00 

Abm.  Barker  “  .  50  00 

S.  S.  White,  Nov .  50  00 

M.  L .  100  00 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co .  500  00 

S.  S.  White .  200  00 

E.  W.  Clark,  Dec .  100  00 

Jas.  V.  Watson,  Jan.,  Feb.,  Mar .  30  00 

Jacob  P.  Jones .  300  00 

C.  P.  Bayard .  100  00 

Nathaniel  Potts .  20  00 

J.  E.  Stone .  240  00 

Cash .  120  00 

Jessup  <S  Moore,  Jan .  50  00 

Chas.  Rpencer,  Dec.  and  Jan .  50  00 

J.  E.  Rhoads,  Jan .  40  00 

John  A.  Brown,  Jan  .  50  00 

Edward  Wetberill,  12  months . .  300  00 

C.  W.  Bunting .  20  00 


Miss  R.  H.  Thompson,  Sec’y.,  “by 


Friends  of  Freedmen,”  Salem,  N.  J.  500  00 


E.  G .  2  00 

M.  C.  Cope,  Jan .  50  00 

F.  H.  Clark,  Mrs.  Clark,  Mary  W. 

Clark,  Fannie  Clark,  for  Teacher, 

Nov.  1st  to  Feb.  1st .  125  00 

Collected  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Long: — 

Union  M.  E.  Chapel .  48  21 

Hestonville  M.  E.  Chapel .  10  00 

S.  F.  Ashcraft .  1  00 

C.  J.  Walton . .  25  00 

-  84  27 

John  F.  Gilpin .  50  00 

Edward  C.  Biddle .  25  00 

Thos.  Garrett  .  40  00 

G.  C.  Ward,  Treas.  : — 

German  M.  E.  Chapel,  Scranton  10  50 
Mr.  Catten,  through  Bishop 

Simpson .  19  31 

Russia,  through  Bishop  Simp¬ 
son .  13  00 

-  48  81 

Daniel  Neall . 100  00 

Samuel  Bt  ttle,  Jan .  50  00 

Benj.  Coates .  200  00 

W  M.  David .  50  00 

Collected  by  J.  D.  Long  : — 

Rev.  A.  Manship .  1  00 

A  Friend  of  Freedmen .  20  00 

Cash .  25  00 

-  46  00 

Jas.  A.  Wright,  Jan .  100  00 

Alfred  Cope,  “  200  00 

F.  R  Cope,  “  .  100  00 

Thos.  P.  Cope,  “  .  100  00 

John  S.  Haines,  “  .  50  00 

Ann  Haines,  “  .  25  OO 

Field  &  Keehmle  “  . 25  00 

Newhall,  Borie  &  Co .  25  00 

Miss  Mary  A.  Cornell,  Haudenfield, 

N.  J .  5  00 

Jos.  Trimble,  Jan .  15  00 

Ellis  Yarnall,  “  .  25  00 

Ab’tn.  Barker,  “  .  50  00 

Evan  Randolph,  Jan .  50  00 

John  Gibson,  Son  &  Co.,  Jan .  50  00 

Geo.  D.  Paarish,  “  25  00 

Price  &  Parrish,  “  25  00 

C.  and  H.  Borie,  “  26  00 

A.  H.  Franciscus,  “  50  00 

S.  S.  White,  “  50  00 

Benj.  Coates,  “  25  00 

A.  Whitney  &  Sons,  “  100  00 

Morris,  Wheeler  &  Co.,  “  .  50  00 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co.,  “  .  25  00 

Rockhill  &  Wilson,  “  20  00 

Hoyt  &  Bro.,  “  20  00 

C.  A.  Griscom,  “  2  50 

Theo.  Wright,  “  2  50 

Thornton  Pike,  “  5  00 

J.  T.  Lewis,  “  10  00 

R.  H.  Gratz,  “  10  00 

II.  H.  Soule,  “  10  00 

W.  H.  Ashhurst,  “  10  00 

A.  H.  Howell.  “  10  00 

Chas.  Gibbons,  “  10  00 

H.  C.  Lea,  “  10  00 

Jav  Cooke  &  Co.,  “  100  00 

E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  “  100  00 

j  Lindley  Smyth,  0  months .  120  00 

I  E.  R.  Cope,  Jan .  20  00 
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Atherton  Bliebt,  Jan .  25  00 

Cash,  J.  B.  &  Co .  p  00 

Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  Jan .  100  00 

Contributions  of  Citizens  of  Williams¬ 
port,  Pa.,  through  Dr.  Parrish.......  882  50 

W.  R.  Lejre  .  100  00 

E.  S.  Wheeler .  100  00 

J.  Warner  Johnson .  100  00 

A.  E.  Borie,  Jan.  and  Feb .  100  00 

Chas.  W.  Wharton,  12  months .  120  00 

H.  C.  Davis .  200  00 

Geo.  W.  Fiss .  25  00 

J.  Hacker,  JaD .  25  00 

C.  Sharpless,  Jan  .  25  00 

T.  P.  Stotesbury,  Jan  ,  Feb.  and  Mar.  30  00 

M.  McMichael,  Jr.,  Jan .  .  5  00 

John  L.  Fticke .  20  00 

J.  E.  Rhoads,  Supply  Dep’t .  650  00 

J.  S.  Haines,  Feb .  50  00 

Ann  Haines,  “  .  25  00 

Samuel  Betile,  “  .  50  00 

Jessup  &  Moore,  Feb .  50  00 

Jos.  Graham .  25  00 

J.  E.  Rhoads,  Feb .  40  00 

E.  G .  2  00 

S.  Morris  Wain,  for  Teacher — S.  W. 

Stetson .  300  00 

Theo.  Bliss .  100  00 

Thos.  H.  Powers .  300  00 

Geo.  C.  Ward,  Treas.  A.  F.  A.  Com., 

London,  Proceeds  of  £1,000  ster¬ 
ling . 6,697  06 

Chas.  Spencer,  Feb .  25  00 

T.  R.  Torvnsend .  15  00 

Wm.  Buckneli .  87  50 

Citizens  of  Montgomery  County .  25  00 

Jas.  A.  Wright .  100  00 

H.  C.  Lea,  Feb .  10  00 

W.  H.  Ashhurst,  Feb .  10  00 

R.  H.  Gratz,  “  . .  10  00 

Rockhtll  &  Wilson,  Feb .  20  00 

Price  k  Parrish,  “  .  25  00 

Geo.  D.  Parrish,  “  .  25  00 

C.  and  H.  Borie,  “  .  25  00 

Abraham  Barker  “  .  50  00 

Morris,  Wheeler  &Co.,,Feb .  50  00 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  “  .  100  00 

Hoyt  &  Bro.,  “  .  20  00 

C.  L.  Sharpi  ss,  “  .  25  00 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co.,  “  .  25  00 

S.  S.  White,  “  .  50  00 

A.  H.  Franciscus,  “  .  50  00 

Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.,  “  .  loO  00 

Theo.  Wright,  “  .  2  50 

C.  A.  Griscom,  “  .  2  50 

Thornton  Pike,  “  .  5  00 

A.  H.  Howell,  “  .  10  00 

H.  H.  Soule,  “  .  10  00 

J.  T.  Lewis,  “  .  10  00 

J.  Trimble,  “  .  15  00 

Ellis  Yarnall,  “  .  -25  00 

Field  &  Keehmle  “  .  25  00 

J.  Gibson,  Son  &  Co.,  “  .  50  00 

John  A.  Brown,  “  .  50  00 

F.  R.  Cope,  “  .  100  00 

Thos.  P.  Cope,  “  .  100  00 

Alfred  Cope,  “  .  200  00 

Chas.  Gibbons,  “  .  10  00 

Benj.  Coates,  "  .  25  00 

S.  Harvey  Thomas,  *!  .  100  00 

A.  Whitney  &  Sons,  “  .  100  00 


M.  C.  Cope,  Feb .  50  00 

Newhall,  Borie  &  Co.,  “  .  25  00 

M.  McMichael,  Jr.,  “  .  5  00 

Evan  Randolph,  “  .  50  00 

Jos  H.  Seaver .  25  00 

J.  Hatcher,  Feb . 25  00 

E.  G .  2  00 

Jessup  &  Moore,  Mar .  50  00 

E.  R.  Cope,  5  months .  100  00 

Samuel  Bettle,  Mar .  50  00 

A.  Cope,  “  200  00 

F.  R.  Cope,  “  .  100  00 

Thos.  P.  Cope,  “  .  100  00 

John  S.  Haines,  “  .  50  00 

Benezet  Aux.  Assoc,  for  the  Support 

of  Schools,  St.  Helena  Island,  for 

Quarter  commencing  Feb.  1st .  375  00 

F.  Stewardson .  20  00 

Jas.  E.  Rhoads,  4  months .  160  00 

Pauline  C.  Henry,  balance  of  year .  250  00 

M.  C.  Cope,  Mar .  50  00 

E.  G .  2  00 

John  W.  Field  ...  .  100  00 

C.  and  H.  Borie,  Mar.  and  Apr .  50  00 

Field  &  Keehmle,  Mar.  and  Apr .  50  00 

Newhall,  Borie  &  Co.,  Mar.  and  Apr...  50  00 
Evan  Randolph,  “  “  ...  100  00 

Geo.  D.  Parrish,  “  “  ...  50  00 

Price  k  Parrish,  “  “  ...  50  00 

Gibson,  Son  &  Co.,  “  “  ...  100  00 

S.  S.  White,  “  “  ...  100  00 

A.  H.  Franciscus,  “  “  ...  100  00 

Morris  Wheeler  &  Co.,  “  “  ...  100  00 

Chas.  L.  Sharpless,  “  “  ...  50  00 

Wm.  Sellers  &  Co.  “  “  ...  200  00 

A.  Whitney  &  Sons,  “  “  ...  200  00 

Ellis  Yarnall,  “  “  ...  50  00 

Jos.  Trimble,  “  “  ...  30  00 

John  T.  Lewis,  “  “  ...  20  00 

C.  A.  Griscom,  “  “  ...  5  00 

W.  H.  Ashhurst,  “  “  ...  20  00 

Theo.  Wright,  “  “  ...  5  00 

John  A.  Brown,  “  “  ...  100  00 

R.  H.  Gratz,  «  “  ...  20  00 

Jay  Cooke  &  Co.,  “  “  ...  200  00 

Thornton  Pike,  “  “  ...  10  00 

H.  H.  Soule,  “  “  ...  20  00 

Jas.  A.  Wright,  “  “  ...  200  00 

Hoyt  &  Bio.,  “  “  ...  40  00 

J.  E.  Caldwell  &  Co.,  “  “  ...  50  00 

H.  C.  Lea,  “  “  ...  20  00 

Rockhill  &  Wilson,  11  “  ...  40  00 

Abraham  Barker,  “  “  ...  100  00 

Benj.  Coates,  “  “  ...  50  00 

E.  W.  Clark  &  Co.,  Feb  .  300  00 

M.  McMichael  Jr.,  Mar.  and  Apr .  10  00 

J.  Hacker,  “  “  .  50  00 

Chas.  Gibbons  “  “  .  20  00 

Jessup  k  Moore,  Apr .  50  00 

Chas.  Spencer,  Mar.  and  Apr .  50  00 

Alfred  Cope,  Apr .  200  00 

F.  R.  Cope,  “  .  100  00 

P.  P.  Randolph .  100  00 

A.  E.  Borie,  Mar.  and  Apr .  100  00 

T.  P.  Cope,  Apr .  100  00 

Sami.  Bettle,  Apr . . .  50  00 

A.  H.  Howell,  Apr .  20  00 

E.  G.  School  at  Appomattox  C.  II .  3  00 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Clark,  Fannie  Clark,  Mary 

W.  Clark,  F.  H.  Clark,  to  May  lsc, 

to  Support  One  Teacher .  125  00 
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T.  P.  Stotesburv,  Dec .  10  00 

Collected  by  Rev.  D.  Long,  Agent,  to 

Feb.  10th .  19  90 

Collected  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Long,  Agent, 

to  Mar.  10th .  38  35 

Collected  by  Rev.  J.  D.  Long,  Agent, 

to  April  12tb .  34  00 


$24,064  02 


Collections  for  the  P.  F.  R.  Association.  Received 


by  J.  D.  Long ,  agent,  to  Feb.  1014, 

1866. 

E. 

IF.  Clark,  Treasurer. 

Rev.  J.  Mitchell . 

...  $1 

00 

W.  Molleston . 

25 

Moses  Biddle . 

25 

John  H.  Hughs . 

1 

00 

James  Stanebury . 

25 

Eliza  Thomas . . 

25 

Sarah  Molliston . 

25 

Joshua  Roberts . 

25 

Mary  Eli . 

25 

Cash . 

20 

Robert  Bowyer . 

25 

A  Lawrence . 

25 

He3ter  E.  Roberts . . 

25 

Burton  Harmon . 

25 

W.  Stiles . 

25 

E.  Accorn . 

25 

Rachael  J.  Corsey . 

25 

G.  H.  Fray .  . 

25 

Handy  Hammon . 

25 

Emiline  Williams . 

25 

25 

Aim  Chambers . 

25 

Allecia  Graham . 

25 

Mary  A.  Jones  . 

25 

Mary  A.  Bayard . 

50 

Hannah  Corsey . 

25 

Elizabeth  Frauds . 

50 

Hester  CummiDg . 

50 

Harriet  West .  . 

25 

Ellen  Goodman  . 

50 

Jacob  Hill . 

25 

Wm.  AVaters . 

50 

Charles  Sanders . 

25 

Mary  A.  Minton . 

25 

Kingssessing  School . 

95 

Emory . 

00 

James  Robinson . 

25 

E.  A.  Smith . 

00 

John  Colesberry  . . . 

00 

Martha  A.  Thomas . 

25 

Julius  H.  Long . 

25 

$19  90 

Report  of  J.  D.  Long ,  Agent  of  the  Penn.  F.  R. 
Association,  for  the  month ,  ending  March  10th, 
1866, to  E.  it'.  Clark,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 

Joseph  W.  Matthews .  50 

Sarah  G.  Orr .  1  00 

Ann  M.  Roberts .  1  00 

Sarah  A.  Mack . 50 

Ellen  Brooks .  1  00 

Edsy  Graham .  35 

J.  Watt .  ... .  1  00 

J.  Welsh .  25 

Lizzy  Thompson .  1  00 

Truth .  1  00 

Rev.  W.  Mullen .  1  00 

J.  Hendrich  .  25 


J.  Mullen . .... .  50 

Sailor .  25 

Barbara  Heck  .  50 

J.  Lerkner .  50 

E.  Tayler .  25 

Elizabeth  Heritage .  1  00 

G.  B.  Jones .  50 

J.  W.  Heins .  50 

James  McAvoy .  50 

Rev.  J.  Cunningham .  1  00 

J.  R.  Lindall.... .  3  00 

Methodist .  10  00 

E.  H.  Worn,  one  hundred  dollars  in 
Bibles  and  Testaments. 

W.  A.  A-hman .  1  00 

Rev.  G.  W.  Lybrand .  5  00 

T.  K.  Collins .  5  00 


$38  35 

Collections  reported  to  E.  W.  Clark ,  by  J.  D. 
Long ,  Agent  of  the  Penn.  F.  R.  Association, 
up  to  April  1214,  1866. 


Rev.  AVm.  H.  Formosa .  1  00 

John  Huber .  1  00 

Thomas  Greenbank .  1  00 

Thomas  Earp .  10  00 

Rev.  AVm.  L.  Gray  .  1  00 

Charles  Magarge .  10  00 

AVm.  Rnshton,  Jr .  10  00 


$34  00 


PENNSYLVANIA 

FREEDMEN’S  RELIEF  ASSOCIATION. 

Rooms— No.  434  Walnut  St.,  Phlln. 


President— STEPHEN  COLWELL. 
Vice-President — FRANCIS  R.  COPE. 
Recording  Secretary— ELLIS  YARNALL. 
Corr.  Secretary — JAS.  E.  RHOADS,  M.  D. 
Treasurer — E.  W.  CLARK, 

35  South  Third  Street. 


James  A.  Wright 
Benjamin  Coates, 
Richard  Newton,  D.D. 
J.  W.  Smith,  D  D., 
Philip  P.  Randolph, 
Mordecai  L.  Dawson, 
Charles  Rhoads, 

L.  Montgomery  Bond, 
William  Biddle, 
Wistar  Morris, 

M.  W.  Baldwin, 
Samuel  S.  White, 
Atherton  Blight, 
Thomas  Mott, 

Rev.  Phillips  Brooks, 
R.  M.  Rathbun, 

John  W.  Field, 

Edw.  Wetherill. 

I.  M.  Paul,  M.  D., 

Rev.  R. 


J.  Miller  McKim, 
Horace  H.  Furness, 

,  Marmaduke  C.  Cope, 
Morris  L.  Hall  >well, 
Clayton  T.  Platt, 
Philip  C.  Garrett, 

Wm.  Evans,  Jr., 
Horatio  C.  Wood, 
Jacob  P.  Jones, 
Charles  Wheeler, 

A.  H.  Franciscus, 

Geo.  Whitney, 

Joseph  Parrish,  M.  D., 
Henry  Wiusor, 

William  Sellers, 

James  AV.  AVhite, 
Bishop  M.  Simpson, 
Edward  S.  Buckley, 
Rev.  Theodore  Stork, 
J.  Parvin. 


Merrmhw  &  Son,  Printers,  243  Arch  St.,  Philada. 


MONTEITH  &  McNALLY’S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Monteith’s  Primary  Geography,  No.  1. 

Monteith’s  Introduction  to  Manual,  No.  2. 

Monteith’s  Manual,  No.  3. 

Monteith’s  Physical  and  Intermediate,  No.  4. 

-  McNally’s  Complete  System  of  Geography,  No.  5. 

This  Series  embraces  five  numbers,  and  contains  instruction  adapted  to  pupils  of 
every  degree  of  attainment,  from  the  primary  classes  up  to  the  most  advanced. 

No.  1  is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  object-teaching,  and  by  means  of  pictures  the  leading 
1  divisions  of  land  and  water,  as  Mountains,  Islands,  Peninsulas,  Isthmuses,  Capes,  Straits, 
Bays,  Rivers,  &c.,  are  represented  to  the  eye. 

f  The  distinctive  feature  of  Nos.  2  and  3  is  the  'blending  of  History  and  Topography, 

which  has  in  a  great  measure  given  them  their  deserved  popularity. 

No.  4  is  just  issued  from  the  press,  and  is  constructed  on  a  plan  entirely  new.  In  this 
1  number  Geography  is  taught  as  a  science,  written  and  illustrated  on  the  plan  of  object¬ 
teaching. 

No.  5,  designed  for  advanced  classes,  is  unequalled  in  points  of  excellence. 

The  definitions  are  terse  and  comprehensive.  Maps,  thirty-five  in  number,  accurate 
and  beautifully  engraved.  ^ 

The  sectional  maps  are  drawn  on  a  large  and  liberal  scale. 

The  profile*  of  various  sections  of  country  at  the  bottom  of  the  principal  maps,  show 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  mountains,  plains,  and  valleys. 

On  the  sectional  maps  the  counties  are  indicated  in  a  manner  not  found  in  any  other 
Geography. 

Voyage*  and  Travels  are  given  as  a  prominent  and  important  feature,  in  connection 
with  each  map. 

The  Descriptive  Geography  following  the  Map  Questions. is  topically  arranged,  and 
contains  nothing  to  burden  the  memory  that  is  needless,  and  at  the  same  time  nothing 
essential  is  omitted. 

At  the  bottom  of  each  page  the  pronunciation  of  the  difficult  Geographical  names  is 
given  in  immediate  connection  with  the  text  where  they  occur. 

The  questions  for  specific  and  general  reviews,  their  topical  arrangement,  the  maps  in 
Physical  Geography  representing  the  Oceanic  currents,  Ocean  basins,  Highlands  and  Low¬ 
lands  of  the  earth,  principal  Volcanoes,  &c.,  the  twelve  tables  giving  the  area  and  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  Cities,  Countries  and  Grand  Divisions  of  the  Earth,  liights  of  the  principal 
Mountains,  lengths  of  Rivers,  elevation  and  depression  of  Lakes,  and  other  very  important 
information,  render  this  book  of  incalculable  value  to  the  schoolroom  or  the  family. 

In  fact,  it  is  the  only  System  of  Geography  complete  in  one  book  suitable  for  general 

use. 

Clark’s  English  Grammar. 

Clark’s  First  Lessons  in  Grammar. 

These  books  have  merits  of  a  positive  and  decided  character. 

The  principles  of  classification,  the  thorough  analysis  of  our  language,  the  happy 
method  of  illustrating  the  relations  of  elements  by  means  of  diagrams,  and  their  thor¬ 
oughly  progressive  i  character,  render  them  preeminently  the  best  and  most  approved 
Grammars  in  use. 

Scofield’s  National  School  Tablets,  and 
Marcy’-s  Eureka  Chart 

Designed  to  accompany  Parker  and  Watson’s  or  any  other  Readers,  are  valuable  aux¬ 
iliaries  to  the  teacher  in  the  work  of  primary  instruction  in  reading  and  spelling.  They 
are  not  only  useful,  but  also  ornamental. 

OUTLINE  MAPS  of  the  United  States,  Eastern  and 
■Western  Hemispheres,  and  Europe.  Price  per  set,  $6.50. 

The  printed  matter  on  these  Charts  is  in  type  large  enough  to  be  read  at  a  distance, 
and  furnish  a  greatly  improved  method  for  general  instruction.  After  the  lesson  is 
learned  from  the  text-book  the  teacher  may  require  the  pupil  to  reproduce  it  with  the 
aid  of  the  Outline  Map,  and  thus  fix  it  indelibly  in  the  memory. 

Nothing  is  given  on  these  maps  not  intended  to  be  learned.  All  the  important  places 
and  objects  are  represented,  and  all  the  unimportant  are  omitted. 

They  should  be  in  every  schoolroom  in  the  land. 


EMBRACING  OVER 

THREE  HUNDRED  DIFFERENT  PUBLICATIONS 

IN 

EVERY  DEPARTMENT  OF  STUDY. 

PARKER  &  WATSON’S  NATIONAL  PRIMERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

PARKER  &  WATSON’S  NATIONAL  READERS.  (5  NOS.) 

DAVIES’  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS  AND  ALGEBRA. 

MONTEITH  &  McNALLY’S  GEOGRAPHIES.  (5  NOS.)* 
CLARK'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMARS.  (2  NOS.) 
BEERS’  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSHIP. 
WILLARD’S  AND  MONTEITH’S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

PORTER’S  CHEMISTRY,  AND  JARVIS’  PHYSIOLOGY. 

PECKS’  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

WOOD’S  AND  DARBY’S  BOTANY. 

SCOFIELD’S  AND  MARCY’S  NATIONAL  SCHOOL  TABLETS. 

TRACY’S  AND  BROOKS’  SCHOOL  REGISTERS. 

SCHOOL  TEACHERS’  LIBRARY. 

For  first  introduction  of  these  publications,  a  liberal  discount  will  be  made. 


Correspondence  is  invited  in  reference  to  our  boobs,  and  Circulars  and  Descriptive 
Catalogues  will  be  sent  gratis  to  teachers  on  application. 

Copies  of  books  for  examination,  with  a  view  to  recommending  their  adoption,  will 
be  furnished,  by  mail  or  otherwise,  at  greatly  reduced  rates,  by  addressing  the 
publishers, 


A.  S.  EABHE5  &  CO., 

1H  &  113  WILLIAM  ST.,  oor.  JOHN. 

NEW  YORK. 


yj? 
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